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THREE RENAISSANCE WATCHES 


HE evolution of the watch from an object of rarity and 

curiosity to an object of prime necessity is a story of cen- 
turies. Documents in the state archives of Nuremberg seem to 
point to Peter Henlein, master locksmith in Nuremberg in 1509, 
as the inventor, and the notice of his death in 1542 emphasized 
his craft and referred to him under the title of “Urmacher.” 
Apparently the first watch must have been made sometime be- 
tween 1500 and 1510, and the likelihood is that Nuremberg was 
the place of fabrication and that Henlein was its originator, 
although there is evidence also of the existence of watches in 
France soon after 1510. However, no watch of this very early 
period is known to exist; in fact no watch can be dated with any 
certainty much before the year 1550. 

The first watches made, seem to have been spherical, and 
slightly later, in the form of a drum, a table watch. Only about 
1560 did the oval types come into fashion, called, rightly or 
wrongly, from their supposed origin “Nuremberg eggs.” Very 
shortly after, different forms appeared—round, hexagonal, 
cross-shaped, octagonal—all designed to be worn suspended by 
a chain or cord about the neck. Perhaps pride of possession 
made up for the inevitable discomfort of such a bulky pendant. 

Today the watch is primarily a matter of utility, and mechan- 
ical perfection is its first necessity. Then, it was an object of 
_ ornament and of curiosity as well; even its imperfect mechan- 
ism was a matter for wonder, and the labor of the leading 
jewelers and engravers was lavished upon the cases in which the 
mechanism was placed. It is this latter reason, pure craftsman- 
ship of a very high order, which brings the three fine watches 
from the Marfels Collection to The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
They were purchased from the recent auction’ and presented to 
the Museum through the generosity of John L. Severance. 

Mr. Marfels was one of the most distinguished German col- 


1 Aus dem Nachlass Carl Marfels Kostbare Uhren, November 27, 1929. (Hugo Helbing, Frank- 
furt A. M.) Nos. 77, 78, and 79. 
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lectors. He restricted his field to his chosen subject and collected 
assiduously for over fifty years. A group of watches at one time 
in his possession forms today a very large part of the collection 
of watches presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art by 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan. As a result of this long collecting 
experience, Mr. Marfels later began a new series on a different 
basis. In this series he restricted the numbers of examples to 
twelve’ and tried to find only type pieces of an exceptional 
artistic and material value. The three new gifts” were the earli- 
est watches in point of date and at the same time unquestion- 
ably the most important examples in that second collection. 
Among them is an example of the so-called “egg watch,’”’ 
made of silver, with a double cover, and decorated with fine, 
engraved designs. On one cover is the “Adoration of the Magi” 
in a central medallion surrounded by a scroll motive, in which 
animals and cupids appear, and by four smaller medallions with 
“Joseph’s Dream,”(?) the “Annunciation,” the “Visitation,” 
and the “Nativity.” The reverse has the “Crucifixion” in the 
center with four scenes from the “Passion” and a similar deco- 
rative framework. The designs are attributed with reason to the 
famous engraver, Theodor de Bry, who died in the year 1598. 
He and Etienne Delaune were two decorative artists of this 
period whose designs were continually adapted by goldsmiths 
and other craftsmen. If they did not themselves actually make 
designs for watches, their ideas were many times used as a basis 
of inspiration. The side of the case is pierced with a scroll and 
animal design of remarkable intricacy, and the inside of the 
cover has a gilded monogram of three letters, “SSS” (Sanctus), 
proving that it belonged to some ecclesiastic of importance. 
The works have an alarum and are signed “D. Martinot, Paris.” 
It probably dates to the last decade of the sixteenth century. 
Denis Martinot was one of a famous family, His father, Gilbert, 
1572-80, was clockmaker to Charles IX, Henry III, and to the 
city of Paris. Denis himself succeeded, in 1581, as clockmaker 
to the city of Paris and as “maitre horloger et valet de chambre 
1 All twelve exhibited in The Cleveland Museum of Art from November 25, 1927 to August 6, 


1928. 
2 veer mi there is little to say about the works of these watches. All have verge escape- 
ment wi 


3 Measurements: Height, 2% inches; width, 174 inches; depth, 1% inches. Catalogue, Marfels 
Collection, Pl. 11; G. H. Baillie, Watchmakers and Clockmakers of the World (London) p. 243— 
{*Martinot, Denis, Paris, . . Oval watch Marfels coll.” 
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du roy.” The last reference to him is in 1624 when he was still re- 
corded in the list of expenses of the house of theking, Louis XIII. 

Equally distinguished are the two cross-shaped watches of 
gold and rock crystal. Rock crystal as a material was very 
highly valued in renaissance times, and it is not to be wondered 
that beginning about 1575 its use in watches should have be- 
come exceedingly popular. It had an additional charm in that 
its transparency permitted the works of the watch to be ob- 
served clearly.Watches of this shape were unquestionably made, 
in almost all cases, for ecclesiastics, and usually the decoration 
was of a distinctly religious character. 

The first of these “cross” watches! is of a rare form in that 
the ends of the arms are beveled. One similar in shape is in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art.? The watch is of rock crystal 
mounted in gold enamel. The face is in champlevé enamel in 
black, and decorated with a design in translucent red and green 
and an opaque white. The hour hand—only one hand appears 
in all early examples—is in the form of a dove in white enamel 
on gold. This symbol of the descent of the Holy Ghost appears 
also in a watch in the Louvre.’ The works of this new acquisition 
are signed by P. Herbier, of Grenoble, and the watch can be 
dated to the last decades of the sixteenth century. 

The companion watch is similarly made of rock crystal in the 
form of a cross.* Its movement is signed “Urban Hrle, Mayntz,” 
and it can be dated about the year 1600. The finely engraved 
golden dial has a central portion with a pierced design and about 
this a representation of the “Crucifixion” with symbols of the 
“Passion” and a delicate scroll pattern. In motive it is almost 
exactly similar to a watch in the British Museum.° 

As a general thing the names of the makers of the movements 
are engraved upon the back of the mechanism; but it is a curious 
fact that there is no record nor is there any means of ever 
identifying the far more important individuals, the goldsmiths 


1 Measurements: Height, 23%5 inches; width, 134 inches; depth, }$ inches. Catalogue, Marfels 
Collection, Pl. III; G. H. Baillie, Watchmakers and Clockmakers of the World (London) p. 175— 
“Herbier, P., Grenoble, Early 17 c. crys en. cross watch”; F. J. Britten, O/d Clocks and Their 
Makers, p. 422, under Bergier, S.—Grenoble—“watch, Marfels collection, about 1550.” 

2 Catalogue of the Collection of Watches, F. Pierpont Morgan Collection (London, 1912) No. 3. 

3 G. H. Baillie, Watches (London) Pl. XXXVI, No. 5. 

4 Measurements: Height, 244 inches; width, 154 inches; depth, }$ inches. Catalogue, Marfels 
Collection, Pl. III; G. H. Baillie, Watchmakers and Clockmakers of the World (London) p. 183— 
“Hrle, Urban, Mainz, Early 17 c. crys. cross watch.” 

5 G. H. Baillie, Watches (London) Pl. XXII, No. 1. 
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who created the cases. It is their exquisite taste which is the 
real reason for the preservation of watches such as the new ac- 
quisitions and for their place today in the “vitrines” of a 
museum of art. Their makers join the great list of unknown 
artists who labored not in vain in the creation of works of lasting 
beauty. W. M. M. 


HEAD OF A BUDDHIST DISCIPLE 


The addition to the Oriental collections of the “Head' of a 
Buddhist Disciple” is important for the Museum both because 
of its artistic merit and because of the scarcity of like pieces. 
Just as sculpture in the West has been dominated for centuries 
by Christianity, so has Buddhism, since its introduction from 
India, dictated the vast majority of the work done in China. 
Thus Buddhist disciples are as plentiful as Christian saints, but 
they have usually been so idealized as to have little relation to 
portraiture and to be readily recognizable for what they are. 

The head illustrated, however, might appear to one unfamil- 
iar with Oriental art as the portrait of an Occidental, for it has 
not become so symbolical as to have lost the appearance of 
actuality. As such portraiture was perhaps unknown in early 
China, however, and as the sculptor must for the only time have 
disobeyed the rules laid down for the art, another solution seems 
in order. In spite of lack of comparative evidence, therefore, the 
decision that it is a Buddhist disciple is made on the grounds 
that in the T’ang period these disciples were frequently repre- 
sented as hooded monks, a conclusion which gains weight from 
an analysis of the head. 

Difficulties are encountered in the dating of such a piece. 
As there is apparently nothing with any marked degree of re- 
semblance, it has been placed in the T’ang Dynasty, 618-907 
A. D., on the basis of style and material. The contours of the 
carving, although more soft and sinuous than in the seventh 
century figure discussed in the February Bulletin, are still too 
vigorous to be confused with decadent later work. Moreover 
the stone itself is similar to that used in the Caves of Lung Men, 
and it is doubtful whether it could have gained its beautiful, 
smooth patina in a shorter time. Purely for the sake of substan- 
tiating this opinion, it may be mentioned that a certain similar- 


1 Measurement: Height, 7% inches. 
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ity is found in work done at Sekkutsuan’ in Korea and T’ien 
Lung Shan? in Shansi. 

More important than naming and dating is the aesthetic 
value of the piece. Details have been eliminated until there are 
only the fewest possible protuberances enclosed in a sym- 
metrical pattern of stylized incisions, but the surfaces have 
been rendered in such a way as to give the effect of flesh and 
blood. Beneath the cheeks, for example, despite extreme simpli- 
fication, is felt the presence of the bone; and the puffs at the 
ends of the lips, the closed eyes and contracted brows all tend 
to emphasize this feeling of vitality. The upper lip is soft but 
firm, and the delicate lines of the mouth suggest the fine sensi- 
bility of one who has undergone great pain, eventually emerging 
with a true sense of the significant. H. C. H. 


GIRDLE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


The church has been consciously or unconsciously a protector, 
and many examples of medieval religious craftsmanship owe 
their existence today to the fact that they have been hidden 
away in church or cathedral treasury for many centuries, or 
were preserved in some other way because of religious associ- 
ations. Civil objects had no such continuous guardianship, so 
that changing taste and rapacity of unthinking owners meant, 
oftentimes, rather rapid disappearance. They are correspondingly 
rarer, and the finding of an example such as the belt or girdle 
recently added to the John Huntington Collection is an occasion.* 

The legend which had grown around this new acquisition is 
an unconscious tribute to its beauty—the girdle of Thamar, 
famous or infamous Queen of Georgia who lived and died in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Internal evidence, which will 
be presented in due course, belies this tradition, for the piece is 
unquestionably Italian and its date, the end of the fourteenth 
century. Yet it makes the compliment no less, for it was an 
object veritably fit for a queen and particularly one of such 
picturesque and passionate history as Thamar. 

The belt belonged in the family of Prince Nicolas Mingrel- 
sky, and important details of it are published in a work by the 


1 ca. 750 A. D. 

2 Sui Dynasty, 589-618 A. D., and T’ang Dynasty, 618-907 A. D. 

3 The writer is indebted to Joseph Destrée, Conservateur honoraire des Musées royaux du 
Cinquentenaire, at Brussells, for much data incorporated in this article. 
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Countess Ouvaroff.' This provenance is interesting but proves 
only the often repeated fact that objects of luxury follow wealth, 
and that the place of finding does not often throw any real light 
on origins. Particularly so, as a grave was uncovered, during the 
Austro-Turkish war, near Tuzla in northern Bosnia in which 
were found fragments of a similar ceinture, only less elaborate 
in character, which unquestionably came from the same atelier 
as the new Cleveland piece. These fragments are now in the 
Zeughaus Arsenal, Berlin,” and the character of the engraved 
figures on the pendant, the treatment of the leaves with which 
the pendant ends, even the three tiny knobs are almost identical 
with similar portions of the Cleveland girdle. It is the type of 
these figures which connects directly in style with the work of 
the Embriachi, an atelier whose best known works are the 
ivories which attained such an astonishing diffusion throughout 
Europe in the fourteenth century. Venice—or at least her 
possessions on the terra firma—seems to have been the locale of 
this craft. 

The girdle is very long’ and the engraved work forms only a 
small part of the ornamentation on the pendant end. The main 
portion of the belt is of woven silver, a material called “‘bisette,”’ 
over a white tissue which is not woven but plaited. These 
elements are fastened together by round headed pins which 
appear on the reverse as tiny rosettes. These secure also the 
applied ornaments of silver gilt, with tiny quatrefoils of trans- 
lucent enamel on silver, which appear in groups of three, sepa- 
rated in ordered fashion by larger and more important trans- 
lucent figured-enamel plaques, twenty-one in number. These 
enamels are similarly unmistakably Italian and probably north 
Italian in style, so that that section of Italy may be accepted 
as the place of origin of this piece. 

The buckle is in two sections, each decorated with half quatre- 
foils in translucent enamel, on one of which is represented a 
woman, on the other a man playing a musical instrument. The 
buckle proper is of the open type and is formed by a figurine of 
a woman playing a tambourine. A ceinture decorated with a 

1 Matériaux pour I’archéologie du Caucase (texte russe) fasc. 10, année 1904, p. 144. 
2 Paul Post, Ein Mittelhalterliches Wehrgehange im Zeughaus, p. 35 4 39. Berliner Museen 


Berichte aus den Preussischen Kunstsammlungen. Beiblatt zum Fahrbuch der Preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen. XLV J 


3 Measurements: Length, 7 feet, 97% inches; width, 1} inches. 
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GIRDLE AND DETAILS 
Italian, end of XIV Century 
The John Huntington Collection, 1930 
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CROSS-SHAPED WATCH 
Rock Crystal and Enamel 
French, 1580-1600 
By P. Herbier, Grenoble 
Gift of John L. Severance, 1929 


CROSS-SHAPED WATCH 
Rock Crystal 
German, about 1600 
By Urban Horle, Mainz 
Gift of John L. Severance, 1929 
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Front of Pendant Buckle Back of Pendant 


DETAILS OF GIRDLE 
Italian, end of XIV Century 
The John Huntington Collection, 1930 
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figure almost identical in character is in the Albert Figdor Col- 
lection in Vienna.’ 

The girdle is designed, in accordance with the fashion in 
vogue for both men and women in the late fourteenth century, 
so that, after being passed about the body and through the 
buckle, the end would fall quite to the hem of the garment. On 
this portion the designs are arranged so that they will appear 
upright when worn, as they also do on the section which en- 
circled the waist. The final pendant suspended from the belt 
proper is in three sections, elaborately decorated with designs 
in translucent enamel in which the two principal scenes repre- 
sent a woman repulsing and a woman accepting her lover. The 
engraved figures, mentioned before, appear here on the reverse 
side. 

The larger enameled plaques have a great variety of pictur- 
esque figure material: men and women playing muscial instru- 
ments, figures with no particular or an undiscovered significa- 
tion, hybrid animals—half human, half beast. The smaller 
quatrefoils have formal leaf designs, busts of young girls, and a 
variety of fantastic motives. All are done with a refinement of 
workmanship which is quite remarkable. The enamels have in 
part suffered, the fault of a necessarily delicate technique. How- 
ever, where the enamel coating has disappeared in part, the 
fine designs of the plaques appear more clearly. The colors are 
characteristic: red, brown, a golden yellow, green, and a con- 
siderable proportion of lapis blue. 

It is a sumptuous ornament and made with a strength of 
workmanship which has stood remarkably the hard usage neces- 
sary even in an object of luxury. It is today in almost as perfect 
condition as when it was made, except for a certain tenderness 
and for the flaking of the enamels, noted above. In its field it 
seems to be the most perfect example preserved, and it is un- 
questionably a most welcome addition to the distinguished 
group of objects from the Middle Ages which are one of the dis- 
tinctions of the Cleveland Museum. W. M. M. 

1H. R. D’Allemagne, Les Accessoires du Costume et du Mobilser (Schemit: Paris, 1928.) Tome 


I, Pl. XLII; C. Enlart, Manuel d’ Archeologie Francaise, Tome II1, Le Costume (Auguste Picard: 
Paris, 1916), Fig. 292. 
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FOUR CHINESE CERAMICS 


The Museum has recently acquired for the Oriental Department 
four pieces of Chinese ceramic ware, two from the Han Dynasty, 
206 B. C.-220 A. D., and two from the Sung Dynasty, 960-1278 
A. D. 

The shapes of Han pottery were often taken from bronzes 
and were thus not always suited to the requirements of the new 
material. There is in the Museum, for example, a large vase’ on 
the sides of which have been appliquéd two utterly useless 
handles representing those which, on a bronze of similar form, 
would have a definite utilitarian purpose; but as most of the 
pottery objects served merely as substitutes to be buried with 
the dead, the point loses some of its significance. The potting 
and form of the Han wares of this type are crude and often awk- 
ward. The material is usually soft, pale reddish clay that some- 
times lends an extra tone to the glaze, while the shapes are 
simple and unpretentious, as shown in the illustration. These 
two pieces are not good examples of the customary lack of 
refinement, but were chosen for the collection because of the 
great delicacy of the little dish and the sound strength of the 
ladle. The greatest advance in these wares, however, was more 
technical than artistic, for it was in Han times that glazing came 
to China from the West. The yellowish-green, translucent glaze 
of the period was made of lead oxide and colored with copper 
oxide, and although it in itself is in no way outstanding, the 
interaction of the earth and the oxides during burial has, in 
most cases, caused the glaze to decompose in such a way as to 
assume a lustrous iridescence of great beauty. 

The little bowl with the silvery spots in the illustration is 
known by the Japanese name “Temmoku” because this ware 
was popularized in Japan in connection with the tea ceremony. 
According to Mr. R. L. Hobson? there are three kinds of 
Temmoku: Chien, Kian, and Honan; and it seems that most 
of the “‘oil drop”* Temmoku fits under the last classification. 
The bowl under consideration is of a dark, somewhat coarse 
stoneware covered with a thick, black glaze that stops short of 
the base. Aside from its perfect condition, it is remarkable for 


the intense blackness and rich depth of its glaze. 
1 
24.196. 
2 Eumorfopoulos Catalogue, Vol. 2. 
3 So called because of the spots. 
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The fourth piece is an exceedingly fine example of white Ting 
ware, which takes its name from the place of manufacture, Ting- 
chou in Chihli Province. Usually referred to as porcelain be- 
cause of its fine-grained, grayish-white body, this ware has not 
reached the stage of vitrification found in later porcelains. As 
in most early Ting bowls, the lip in this instance is unglazed, 
showing that the bowl was inverted during firing. The glaze 
itself is thick and unctuous, of the kind likened by the Chinese 
to mutton fat, and althoughit is of an ivory color, it is still trans- 
parent enough to show the sensitive drawing of ducks and reeds 
that are carved in the biscuit. Of the two kinds of Ting ware 
known to us, namely that with carved decoration and that on 
which the design is moulded, the former, especially with the 
incised duck and reed pattern, is the more valued. 

None of these four pieces duplicates anything already in the 
collection. C. 


THE GREATER ORGAN WORKS OF 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


During the latter part of March and the first half of April, the 
Department of Musical Arts will present a group of ten pro- 
grams devoted to the greater organ works of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. These will include twenty-three fugues, fifteen preludes, 
four toccatas, two fantasias, one passacaglia, one canzona, one 
pastorale, six trio-sonatas, and forty chorale-preludes, thereby 
covering the more important works in the most significant con- 
tribution to organ literature which has ever been made. 

The organist for this series will be André Marchal, organist 
of St. Germain-des-Prés, Paris. Blind since his birth in 1894, he 
was educated in the Institute National des Jeunes Aveugles and 
later at the Conservatoire de Paris where he obtained his 
Premier Prix in organ and improvisation in 1913. He has been 
organist at St. Germain-des-Prés since 1915. The Department 
is bringing him for this series because it feels that, while it is 
presenting a notable group of organ compositions, it is intro- 
ducing to the Cleveland public one of the best of contemporary 
organists. 

The first program will be given on Friday, March 21, at 
8:15 p. m. Appropriately enough this date marks the two- 
hundred and forty-fifth anniversary of Bach’s birth. The other 
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programs will be given on March 23, 26, 30, April 2, 6, 9, 13, 16, 
closing on Good Friday, April 18. 

In preparation for this series the McMyler organ is being re- 
built along the lines of continental organs, which means equip- 
ping it with an adequate number of stops to sound the over- 
tones or partials. 

Because of the installation of this new material it will be 
necessary to cancel the Sunday afternoon recitals on March 2, 
9g, and 16. A. W. Q. 


Miss Isabel Bloomberg left the Museum service on February 
15, as she is soon to be married. She has been an efficient mem- 
ber of the staff for ten years, the last five as Cashier, and carries 
with her the good wishes of all who have been associated with 
her. Walter A. Croley has been appointed Cashier and has 
already assumed his duties. F. A. W. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
Since the last report published in the Bulletin for January, 1930, 
the following names have been added to the membership lists: 


TRANSFER FROM FELLOW TO FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Metcalf, Mrs. Frederick 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Chessin, Meyer Curtiss, Mrs. James M. Lowe, H. A. 

Coursume, Dr. Harry G. Stuart, Mrs. M. S. 
ANNUAL 

Allison, Aline Hausmann, Mrs. George Miller, Grace E. 

Bacon, Mrs. Harwood M. Henry, John M. Morgan, Mrs. Bertha V. B. 

Barth, Marjorie Hibbard, Dr. Mary C. Morris, Ethel 

Bayless, Mrs. William N. Howell, Alfred Notestein, Lucy Lillian 

Bellew, Bertha F. Hunkin, Samuel E. O’Brien, Mary A. 

Blaich, Mrs. Theodore Hunter, Lucretia P. Oldenburg, Dr. Frederick C. 

Bourquinn, E. C. Huston, Estella Orr, William V. 

Boyden, Joseph A. Hutchison, Hazel C. Owen, Dr. Ralph E. 

Brown, Hugh E. Hymes, Rosa B. Parsons, Mrs. M. H. 

Colonel, James G. ames, Mrs. Roy D. Patch, Benjamin A. 

Conrad, Edward G. essner, Ann Phelps, Mrs. DeWitt C. 

Cull, Frank X. King, Mary R. Pollock, Mrs. S. 

Darling, Olive E. Kline, Mrs. Allen B. Prendergast, Mrs. James 

DeVenne, John C. Layer, Edith E. Roney, John S. 

Eigenfeld, Israel Lindsey, Mrs. W. P. Shenker, Isadore W. 

Evans, Dr. Samuel W. Lockhart, Margaret H. Stahl, W. P. 

Godfrey, Robert D. Lormor, Mrs. Henry W. Wiley, Mrs. Fred 

Goff, Mrs. Harold Mahon, Clara U. Wingert, S. Eva 

Hanford, James Holly Marshall, Mrs. Leon A. Wylie, Mrs. Alex 
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Saturday 1. 
Sunday 2. 
Friday 
Saturday 8. 
Sunday 
Wednesday 12. 
Friday 14. 
Saturday 165. 
Sunday 16. 
Friday 21. 
Saturday 22. 
Sunday 23. 
Wednesday 26. 
Friday 28. 


CALENDAR FOR MARCH, 1930 


2.00 p- m. 
4.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


8.15 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 


8.15 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 


5-15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


For Young People. Film: From Clay to Bronze. 
Benvenuto Cellini and his Times, by Mr. Martin. 
For Young People. The Japanese Tea Ceremony, 
by Miss Kast. 

South Russia and China; The Animal Style, by 
Michael I. Rostovtzeff, Professc: of Ancient His- 
tory and Classical Archaeology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

For Young People. Swedish Folk Dances and 
Songs, by The Skandia. 

Trio for Piano, Violin, and Horn, Opus 40, 
Brahms; Trio for Piano, Violin, and Horn, M. de 
Manziarly, by The Lobero Trio, New York. 

For Young People. Donatello and the Dancing 
Children, by Miss Keyser. 

Russian Folk and Sacred Music, by the Choir of 
St. Theodosius Church, under the direction of E. 
T. Gnotovsky. 

Poussin, by E. Baldwin Smith, Professor of Art 
and Archaeology, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

For Young People. The Cleveland Public Library 
Clubs’ Prize Play. 

German Folk Songs and Dances, by German Folk 
Singers and Dancers of Cleveland. 

For Young People. A Shipwrecked Sailor, an 
Egyptian Folk Tale, by Miss Gibson. 
Lecture-Recital. Contemporary English*Music, 
by Hubert Foss, Director of the Department of 
Music, Oxford University Press, London. Assisted 
by Arthur Shepherd. 

Bach Organ Festival, by André Marchal, Organ- 
ist, St. Germain-des-Pris, Paris. 

For Young People. Shadow Play: Tom the Water 
Baby, by IX Grade rags, Fairmount Junior 
High School. 

An Artist’s Approach to Drawing, by Henry G. 
Keller. 

For Young People. The Story of Buddha, by Miss 
Kast. 

Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 

Bach Organ Festival, by André Marchal. 

Bach Organ Festival, by André Marchal. 
Landscape Paintings of the Far East, by Kojiro 
Tomita, Keeper of Japanese Art, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 
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Saturday 29. 2.0op.m. For Young People. Marionette Plays: The Three 
Bears; Rumpelstiltskin; and Jack and the Bean 
Stalk, by Karamu Players. 
Sunday 30. 4.00p.m. Prints Through the Ages, by Mr. Ramus. 
4.00 p.m. For Young People. The Banquet of an Egyptian 
Noble, by June Malin. 
.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 
8.15 p.m. Bach Organ Festival, by André Marchal. 
REGULAR EVENTS 
Sundays at 4.00 p. m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Miss Keyser. 
Mondays at 4.00 p. m. History of Painting, by Mr. Martin. 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays from 2.00 to 4.00 p. m. Guid- 
ance through the galleries, by Mr. Martin. 
Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Mr. Martin. 
Wednesdays at 5.00 p. m. European Art Centers, by Mr. Martin. 
Wednesdays at 7.00 p. m. The Museum Collections, by Mr. Howard. 
Wednesdays at 7.00 p. m. Teaching Art Appreciation, by Miss Horton (The 
Cleveland School of Education, W. R. U.) 
Wednesdays at 7.30 p. m. Drawing in Theory and Practice, by Mr. Ramus. 
Thursdays at 10.00 a. m. French Painting after 1800, by Mr. Ramus. 
Thursdays at 4.00 p. m. The Art of Egypt, by Mr. Howard. 
Saturday mornings. Classes for Members’ Children. Gallery Classes for 
Museum Members, by Miss Young. 
EXHIBITIONS 
Gallery Laces. (Through March to.) 
Gallery IX, Contemporary American Prints. (Opens March 12.) 
Gallery X, Modern Japanese and English Handicrafts. (Through March 16.) 
Gallery X, Japanese Prints. (Opens March 18.) 
Educational Corridor, American Printed Silks. 
Children’s Museum, Chinese Art. 
Textile Study Room, European Brocades, Velvets, and Damasks. 


MR. WHITING RESIGNS 


I regret to announce to the members that Frederic Allen Whiting 
has resigned as Director and Secretary of the Museum, to ac- 
cept the Presidency of The American Federation of Arts. He 
hopes to take up his new duties as soon after May first as is 
convenient for the Trustees: on that date he will have com- 
pleted seventeen years’ service as Director. The Trustees have 
accepted Mr. Whiting’s resignation with regret, and wish him 
every success in his new work. This decision was reached after 
the Bulletin was in press, so that adequate notice will have to 
be deferred until a later issue. 


Joun L. Severance, President 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
JOHN LONG SEVERANCE 
WILLIAM GWINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 
JoHN HUNTINGTON HorpD 
FREDERIC ALLEN WHITING 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CHESTER C. BOLTON Joun H. Horp 
HAROLD T. CLARK SAMUEL MATHER 
M. CoE G. MATHER 
Henry G. DALTON CHARLES L. MURFEY 
EDWARD B. GREENE FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. JouN L. SEVERANCE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice President, ex officiis 
Henry G. DALTON EDWARD B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex offciis 
M. CoE EDWARD B. GREENE 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. WILLIAM G. MATHER 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
ROBERT ERNEST VINSON 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WiuiaM E, WICKENDEN 


CHARLES T. BRooKsS 
E. S. BuRKE, JR. 
Francis E. Drury 
Mrs. H. A. EVERETT 
Paut L. FEtss 
CHARLES B. GLEASON 
SALMON P. HALLE JAMES PARMELEE 
H. M. HANNA FREDERIC S. PORTER 
EDWARD S.HARKNESS FRANCISF. PRENTISS 
GuERDON S. HOLDEN Mrs. JOHN SHERWIN 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
Davin S. INGALLS AMBROSE SWASEY 
Mrs. H. H. JoHNSON Mrs. WINDSOR T. WHITE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ALFRED KELLEY 

Mrs. RALPH T. KING 
Woops KING 

Amos B. McNarry 
LAURENCE H. NorTON 
KENYON V. PAINTER 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
FREDERIC ALLEN WHITING 
Ciara E. GAETJENS 
Doris S. WHITSLAR 
Assistant Director RossITER HOWARD 
Editorial Assistant HELEN Foote 
European Representative HAROLD W. PARSONS 
Cashier WALTER A. CROLEY 
Registrar ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Recorder MINNIE H. BREDBECK 
Chief Clerk SopHIE BURGDORFF 
Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. FRary 
Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 
Assistant at Sales Desk FLora E. Harp 
Printer and Photographer Epp A. RUGGLES 
Superintendent of Buildings JoHN W. McCaBE 


Director 
Secretaries to 
the Director 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
Curator of Classical Art RossITER HOWARD 
Curator of Decorative Arts W. M. MILLIKEN 

Asst. Curator of Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 

Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN Foote 
Curator of Oriental Art Howarop C. 

Associate in Oriental Dept. LANGDON WARNER 
Curator of Paintings WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Asst. Curator of Prints Leona E. PRASSE 
In Charge of Primitive Art CHARLES F. RAMUS 
Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBY 
Curator of Educational Work RossiTER HowaRD 

Assistant Curator (Children) LoutsE M. DUNN 

Assistants: Mrs. Howarp, Miss Kast, Mr. 

Martin, Mr. lus, MRs. RUGGLES, MIss 

Younc. Secretary, Miss ROGERS 

Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 
Librarian, NELL G. SILL. Assistants: Mrs. Daw- 

SON, Miss TALLMAN, Miss THWING, MIss VAN 

DER VEER 


ADMISSION 

Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 

follows: 

Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sunday 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
ublic holidays. Friday is also open free from 
to 10 p. m. during the lecture season. i 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 

charged to all except members, holders of com- 

plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day, 

and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: 
from October to May inclusive, Sunday 3 to 6, 
Wednesday 5 to 9. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may wish to offer 
their help. 
SALES DESK 

Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 5,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
ife Members contribute 1 
Fellows pay annually 100 
Sustaining Members pay annually 25 
Annual Members pay annually 10 
Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance 
is open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE BULLETIN OF 
THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
CLEVELAND 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR MARCH, 1930 NUMBER THREE: PART TWO 


THE FRIENDS OF THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


I THE SPRING of 1925 a group particularly interested in devel- 
oping the collections more rapidly than was possible with 
available funds, invited those interested to associate themselves 
as “Friends of The Cleveland Museum of Art,” under the fol- 
lowing classes: 
Class A—those who contribute $1,000 or more yearly 
Class B—those who contribute $ 500 or more yearly 
Class C—those who contribute $ 250 or more yearly 
Class D—those who contribute $ 100 or more yearly 


The success was such that up to the close of 1929 (four years) 
a total of $70,900.00 had been contributed, and three paintings 
of great quality and of particular importance for the Museum 
collections had been acquired at a cost of $69,930.82. 

The original pledges were for a five year period, and if all of 
these are paid for 1930 (the last year of the original period) the 
income and balance carried forward will amount to about 
$11,000.00. During the summer of 1929 the Trustees authorized 
the purchase of an important German Primitive painting with 
the understanding that the payment may be extended, if neces- 
sary, through 1931. Unfortunately, the entire income for 1930 
and 1931, on the present basis, is not sufficient to pay for this 
last accession. 

The Committee feel that the accomplishment to date is so 
significant that a full statement should be made to present sub- 
scribers and also to a larger group who may now be interested 
to subscribe for a period of five years. We also hope that present 
subscribers, in making their remittance for 1930, may express 
their expectation of continuing for a second five year period to 
begin in 1931. 

It will be realized that to make important purchases, espe- 
cially those involving more than one year’s income, it is essential 
that the Committee have some reasonable assurance as to the 
probable future income. 
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There follows a brief description of each of the paintings al- 
ready acquired; and each is illustrated, although in no case does 
the black and white reproduction do justice to the original. 

The first painting, “The Holy Family,” by El Greco, was 
purchased in 1926. It was given in memory of J. H. Wade, one 
of the Museum’s most devoted benefactors. This purchase was 
only possible because of additional contributions of $13,000.00 
made because the painting was to be a memorial to Mr. Wade. 

This picture is typical of El Greco’s work during his so-called 
middle period when he was in possession of his greatest powers, 
and was probably painted between 1592 and 1596. The compo- 
sition is marvelously organized. No inch of canvas could be 
spared; every part contributes to the flame-like brilliance of the 
whole. Although the figures are in the attitudes of repose, the 
painting is filled with a sense of motion: motion of hands, of 
drapery, of flying clouds. Never seeming either restless or 
chaotic, this feeling of movement adds immeasurably to the 
vitality of the picture. 

The colors are vital and daring—only El Greco would have 
used such hues in the sixteenth century—mustard yellows, 
brilliant scarlet, hard, fierce blues, dull mossy greens. And out 
of these seemingly warring elements, no one but El Greco could 
have achieved so complete and yet so complex a unity. To have 
acquired so fine an El Greco for a modern American museum is 
the accomplishment of a generation. 

In June, 1927, the second purchase of the Friends was ex- 
hibited, “A Sainted Bishop,” painted in southern France about 
1425. It holds a unique place in the Museum’s collection, being 
the only French primitive. Indeed French primitives are rare in 
any collection. The Museum’s example is large in size (68 inches 
by 42) and is monumental in feeling. The Bishop sits erect upon 
his throne. The right hand held in an attitude of blessing adds 
to the impressiveness of his posture. The color scheme is simple 
in its elements, but elaborate in the manner in which it is 
worked out. The throne of the Bishop shades from a deep red- 
violet to paler hues, almost those of a primrose. The robe is 
white, a strange greenish white, which contrasts most interest- 
ingly with the old gold of the cope. The soft green lining of the 
cope adds an element of stability to the color plan, while the 
gesso used on the morse that clasps the cope, and on the border, 
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THE HOLY FAMILY 
Dominico Theotocopuli, called El Greco 
Spanish, about 1545-1614 
First Gift of The Friends of The Cleveland Museum of Art 
(In memory of J. H. Wade) 
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ve A SAINTED BISHOP 
\ Southern French, about 1425 
Second Gift of The Friends of The Cleveland Museum of Art 
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Third Gift of The Friends of The Cleveland Museum of Art 
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CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN 
Conrad von Soest, German, Westphalian School 
Active early XV Century 
Fourth Gift of The Friends of The Cleveland Museum of Art 
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gives a feeling of great richness. All of the carefully considered 
details sink into their rightful places; no one element obtrudes 
itself. The picture is one of great dignity and calm. Moreover, 
it is most illuminating as an example of the North Gothic spirit 
expressing itself through the art of painting. 

Bernard Strozzi’s “Minerva” is the third painting acquired 
for the Museum by the Friends. Strozzi, a Genoese living in the 
latter part of the sixteenth and almost to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, brought to his work a rich tradition and 
the personal qualities which made him able to profit by his 
heritage without being overwhelmed. His master, a secondary 
Sienese painter, evidently did little more than give him the 
groundwork of his art. Rubens, Titian and the great Venetian 
colorists were formative influences; Carracci in his search for 
new effects of light and shade also played a major part in the 
drama of Strozzi’s artistic life. His “Minerva” shows the rich- 
ness, the fullness that so great a tradition must inevitably give 
the man who could master it. 

But the “Minerva” is by no means a painting in which only 
expressions of the past are to be found. It has a life and vitality 
of its own. The color strikes a new note. The placing of the 
warm tones of the flesh, the soft red of the robe, the rich browns 
of scarf and shield against the cold grey of the helmet and the 
bright but cool blue of the background is of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, not of the past. The definiteness of the 
contrasts of light and shade bespeak a knowledge and self- 
consciousness in that direction that is also modern. Here you 
have not only the Indian summer of the High Renaissance, but 
also the coming of a new period in art. 

The last accession of the Friends is a German primitive of 
the early part of the fifteenth century, belonging to the West- 
phalian School and painted by Conrad von Soest. Again it is a 
testimony to the great care with which the paintings have been 
selected. It fills a completely unique place in the Museum’s 
group of primitives and is one of the finest of its kind in this 
country. German primitives are rare enough in any collection, 
European or American. 

The subject is “The Coronation of the Virgin.” The Virgin, 
a delicate little blonde figure, half kneels, half stands before the 
kingly Christ Who holds her crown in His hand. Very round and 
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rather expressionless faces are apt to be a characteristic of the 
Cologne School. But von Soest has given a decided individuality 
to the features of the Christ and of the Virgin, as well as to the 
young angels who are grouped near them. A marked trace of the 
roundness remains, but it in no way obtrudes. 

The color defies description. Curiously enough the throne on 
which the Christ is seated is of the same rare red-violet hue as 
that in the “Sainted Bishop.” The background is gold, as are 
the halos and crowns. The mantle of the Christ is a bright, yet 
rich, red and is lined with a soft, deep green. The sleeve of His 
gown reveals a sumptuous textile of lighter green and gold 
painted in marvelous detail. The Virgin wears the traditional 
blue mantle, a cool blue, contrasting strikingly with the vital 
red of the Christ’s. Her gown is, as always, rose, and in this 
instance is richly brocaded with gold. 

This section of a Westphalian altar-piece is beyond doubt one 
of the most remarkable of its kind. 


FUTURE ACCESSIONS 

In order that the progress exemplified in these four paintings 
may continue, the present funds must not only continue, but 
they must also be increased. Accessions such as these do not 


wait for the purchaser; the purchaser must be ready when the 
moment strikes. The Museum hopes that the value of the 
“Friends of The Cleveland Museum of Art” as now organized 
will not only continue to appeal to those who have been inter- 
ested in thus furthering the art interests of Cleveland, but that 
this record of achievement will lead others to become Friends 
and thus extend the work. 


THE FrienDs oF THE CLEVELAND Museum oF ArT 
John Long Severance, Chairman 
Leonard Colton Hanna, Jr., Vice Chairman 
Further information will be gladly given by Frederic Allen 


Whiting, Director, or William Mathewson Milliken, Curator of 
Paintings, The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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